
Rowdy diners 
damage decor 


Guillaume Gauthier 
Staff Writer 

This semester the Marriott 
Company is in charge of operat¬ 
ing the campus cafeteria. Stu¬ 
dents hope this means eating bet¬ 
ter food than in previous semes¬ 
ters. 

Marriott began their ser¬ 
vice here with one specific goal: 
“satisfy students by improving 
the quality of the food and pro¬ 
viding better service,” Campus 
Food Director Brett Ladd said. 

As part of this effort, 
Marriott added salt and pepper 
shakers and baskets of napkins 
on every table. They put vases of 
flowers on each table so students 
could eat in a pretty ambiance. 
Some students were so pleased 
about the new system that they 
took the time to write nice com¬ 
ments on the board in the cafete¬ 
ria. 

Those things are all gone 

now. 

“The reason the cafeteria 
took away the vases of flowers, 
salt and pepper as well as the 
basket of napkins is because 
people did not manage them cor¬ 
rectly,” Ladd said. 

Students began pouring 
fruit punch in the vases and tak¬ 
ing the salt and pepper shakers 
away. Ladd said he saw students 
throwing flower vases against the 
brick wall of the Student Center. 
As a result the vases and shakers 
were removed. 

Almost immediately after 
they took over, Marriott faced 
their first major problem Feb. 2. 


The conveyor belt that de¬ 
livers trays, dishes and silverware 
broke down so students had to eat 
their early morning meal off 
plastic plates with plastic utensils 
and drink from plastic cups. One 
cafeteria employee said nobody 
complained about the quality of 
the food, but students were disap¬ 
pointed about the dish service. 


He saw students 
throwing flower 
vases against the 
brick wall of the 
Student Center. 

Marriott immediately took 
action and by lunch time the same 
day, the conveyor belt was fixed. 
Last semester, with a diiferent 
company, it took about a week for 
the belt to be repaired 

Vases of flowers, salt and 
pepper shakers and plenty of food 
~ Marriott cafeteria personnel 
want to do everything possible to 
make their customers happy, 
Ladd said. They would be pleased 
to return these things to the tables 
if the students would respect the 
materials. 

“I invested a lot of money 
at the beginning of the semester 
on these vases of flowers because 
I thought the students would like 
their cafeteria to be well deco¬ 
rated. I would be pleased to put 
everything back in place if the 
students would show a lot more 
respect,” Ladd said. 
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APACHE PUNCH - Members of the TJC drum line perfect their percussion skills. 
See page 5 for a feature story on a special member of their group. 


Smoking issue smolders 


Misty Otts 
Staff Writer 

Many students complain 
because they cannot smoke inside 
campus buildings. Some think it 
is unfair, but what most people do 
not realize is that TJC is not the 
only place with smoking restric¬ 
tions. 

The City of Whitehouse re¬ 
cently passed an ordinance ban¬ 
ning smoking in all city-owned 
buildings, according to City Sec¬ 
retary Shirley Coke. 

About two years ago the or¬ 
dinance for Whitehouse stated that 


smoking would be allowed only 
in designated areas in the City 
Hall, because many City Hall 
workers are smokers. But after 
complaints by customers and oth¬ 
ers, this new ordinance was ap¬ 
proved. 

City Council member Jed 
Dillingham requested that smok¬ 
ing be banned in all city-owned 
buildings. The issue passed 
unanimously. 

The campus smoking 
policy, according to the TJC Fac¬ 
ulty/Staff Handbook, allows no 
smoking in classrooms, confer¬ 


ence rooms, hallways, restrooms, 
stairways or work areas. Each of¬ 
fice may be designated smoking 
or no smoking, depending upon 
the occupant’s' discretion with 
consideration to office visitors. 
Smoking is allowed anywhere 
outside, providing smokers are 
considerate and use ashtrays on 
campus. 

“If anyone breaks this 
policy, they would be brought to 
Frankie Muffoletto, interim dean 
of student affairs,” Gene Carney, 
assistant campus safetydirector, 
Continued on page 7. 
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Monopoly nuts compete in tournament 


Forty-one faculty and stu¬ 
dents won and lost fortunes dur¬ 
ing the Monopoly Tournament 
early this month. 

Grand prize winner Mel 
Jack, International Business Club 
president, won a $50 gift certifi¬ 
cate from Foley’s. Jack orga¬ 
nized the first-ever campus Mo¬ 
nopoly Tournament. 

Epsilon Delta Pi and IBC 


put on the contest in the Student 
Center. 

The tournament, sponsored 
by Parker Brothers, was open to 
TJC students, faculty and staff for 
a $1 entry fee. The entry fees 
were donated to a local charity. 

Other winners are: second 
Marshall Hanna, third Calvin 
Brewer and fourth EDPi sponsor 
Gigi Beaton. 


Jack said the tournament had 
to follow strict guidelines to com¬ 
ply with copyright laws. 

“I think it was good, clean, 
drug and alcohol-free entertain¬ 
ment,” Jack said. “It got faculty 
and students involved in a com¬ 
mon activity.” 

Many entrants drew prizes 
which included gift certificates 
from Foley’s and J. C. Penney 


and free games from Parker 
Brothers. 

“We would like to thank Foley ’ s, 
Dillards, El Chico, TJC Book¬ 
store, Sam’s and Tyler Bever¬ 
ages for their donations and sup¬ 
port for TJC and this tournament. 
We hope to make this an annual 
event so get your Monopoly 
games out and get in practice,” 
Beaton said. 


Graduation 

deadline 

^nears;.-§§ 

See story 
page 3. 
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Politics never change 

The people of the United States, their desire for sweep¬ 
ing changes intensified by last year’s tedious and eternal presi¬ 
dential campaign of last year, have learned over the last few 
weeks that, though the names change, politics always stay the 
same. 

Many of President Bill Clinton’s well-intentioned 
promises, the foremost of which was slaying the status quo, have 
been scuttled for one reason or another. 

The middle class, where the bulk and deciding votes 
are, enticed by their belief that Clinton would not raise their 
taxes, swung their presidential votes to the Democratic Party for 
the first time in more than a decade. 

Before Clinton’s inauguration, the White House press 
corps revealed that the middle class’ dream would not come 
true. 

Read my lips... 

The first nominee for Attorney General, Zoe Baird, was 
booed off the stage by a public outcry about her hiring an illegal 
alien. Though a minor infraction to many, the fact that the 
proposed head of the Justice Department had broken the law 
flagrantly, and then publicly denied it, seemed no more than a 
return to smoke-filled rooms and shady deals. 

Insult was added to injury when a second nominee 
bowed to questioning and admitted similar violations of Social 
Security tax laws. 

Clinton, whose high approval rating and Kennedy- 
esque relationship with the press swept him into office with the 
opportunity to do in 100 days what only FDR dared to do, has 
squandered much of his “honeymoon” legislative power on 
controversial social issues. Many pundits say that his f rst weeks 
in office should have been spent rushing through economic bills. 

Maybe, too, gridlock is not dead. 

Some fear that Clinton’s compromise with conservative 
Democrats such as Senator Sam Nunn of Georgia, armed ser¬ 
vices committee chair, on dropping the ban on gays in the 
military will be a major liability in the future.lt is evidence that 
Democrats in the Congress and the White House will not nec¬ 
essarily cooperate. 

“It’s the economy, stupid!” The Democratic battle cry 
of the campaign now rings hypocritical. 

Clinton’s symbolic efforts to cut costs sound hollow 
after the money he spent on a town hall meeting last week. 

The furor over dropping the ban on gays in the military, 
sparking hundreds of thousands of calls to the White House and 
congressional switchboards, has polarized so many that any 
hopes of a unified nation have now dwindled away. 

The honeymoon is over, Bill. 

For us all. 


Looking back at Ford Administration 


Editor compares 

Keith Mathis 
Staff Writer 

A 1992 novel by John 
Updike, “Memories of the Ford 
Administration,” compelled me 
to compare my own recollections 
of the period with those of 
Updike’s protagonist. Hero of his 
15th novel is Alfred Clayton, 
history professor at a women’s 
college in the Northeast. Clayton 
is in his late 30s during the Ford 
administration. 

I was in my early to middle 
teens struggling to maturity in East 
Texas at that time. 

The North New England 
Association of American Histori¬ 
ans asks Clayton to write his 
memories and perceptions of life 
during Gerald R. Ford’s adminis¬ 
tration from the 1991 vantage 
point. 

Clayton mixes his Ford 
Administration perceptions, most 
of which are personal, with pages 
from an unpublished book he had 
been writing about the 15th 
president, James Buchanan. It's a 
strange mix, but Updike has never 
been accused of being ordinary. 
Although the Buchanan excerpts 
are historically interesting and 
insight into the lives of early 1800s 
Americans is fascinating, to a 
point, the dialogue gets old after a 
while. Like George Bums old. 

People of that era had way 
of saying things, at least in 
Updike’s translation, in four or 
five paragraphs, which we would 
say in four or five sentences. Early 
in the book, wading through all 
this 19th Century American drivel 
becomes tedious. 

The portions of the book 
from the mid-70s are more enter¬ 
taining and more suited to 


comm 



Updike’s usual style. 

Protagonist Clayton recalls 
watching Richard Nixon resign. 
He was babysitting his kids while 
his soon-to-be ex-wife, from 
whom he was separated, was out 
on a date with one of his col¬ 
leagues. 

His description of his 
offspring’s relative indifference 
to watching a president of the 
United States resign, a sight no 
one had ever witnessed, reminded 
me of where I was on that occasion. 
My companions, other boys about 
14, were as indifferent to the 
proceedings as Clayton’s kids, 
opting to perpetrate a scheme 
which would culminate in one of 
their uncles buying us a case of 
beer. I wanted to wait until the 
resignation was over, so I would 
feel as if I really had something to 
celebrate. 

Updike’s characters reflect 
the mood of the country during the 
tumultuous 70s. It was a time when 
people were realizing that it was 


age to Updike r s people 

O.K. to be happy and deciding 
almost anything they needed to do 
to achieve happiness was accept¬ 
able. 

To this end Clayton divorces 
his wife of almost 20 years to 
marry another woman he refers to 
pre-matrimonially as “The Perfect 
Wife.” She, also married with 
children, divorces her husband to 
marry Clayton. 

This trend was also common 
to Tyler which made it an exciting 
time to be a kid. All over town, 
households formerly ruled by the 
iron hand of a strong, disciplinarian 
father, were being managed in the 
more relaxed, lenient style of a 
mother. 

Mine was one of them. 
Many times the mother was out of 
the home working, for the first 
time in years, if not her life, while 
the father lived across town in a 
singles apartment. The father 
would, in many cases, be chasing 
college girls, while the mother 
dated his friends. An interesting 
time, indeed. 

This may not be what my 
parents were doing, although, I 
don’t really remember too much 
about what they did. Like 
Clayton’s children, I was coping 
with the situation by getting on 
with my own pursuits, however 
misdirected or delinquent they 
may have been. Ironically, 
Clayton’s oldest son, Andrew and 
I were bom the same year. 

I strongly identified with the 
indifference he showed towards 
his parents’ divorce. I remember 
almost feeling guilty for not feel¬ 
ing bad. In fact, at times, I was 
almost happy about it. But in ret¬ 
rospect I realize I was really numb. 

Continued on page 7 


Combative video games cause controversy 


Beverly McCay 
Staff Writer 
Many experts believe 
video games promote violence. 
Former U. S. Surgeon General C. 
Everett Koop said video games 
are one of the top three causes of 
family violence. Many TJC stu¬ 
dents disagree. 

Jon Perez said those Who 
base their life on video games 
have a problem. “Video games 
are strictly entertainment and 
they’re meant to enjoy,” Perez 
said. 

Some students think that 
children are more easily influenced 
than college students by violence 


in video games. 

“I think there’s a lot of 
proof, experts have done a lot of 
research. Children are becoming 
violent at a lot younger age and 
they think they’re invincible,” 
Margie Comstock said. 

Two video games most 
often mentioned as violent are 
Street Fighter 2 and Mortal 
Combat. Kevin Henry said Mor¬ 
tal Combat has special powers you 
can gain. “There’s a series of 
moves called fatality moves and 
they’re pretty grotesque,” he said. 

Princess Massenburge 
sums it up,”I never really met any¬ 
one who took it to heart.” 


Comstock goes so far as 
to include boxing, ninja fighting 
and wrestling as violence-en¬ 
couraging. 

Shane Bridges believes 
the games do not encourage vio¬ 
lence but they do encourage the 
use of weapons. 

Those fascinated by 
video games do so for reasons that 
range from “They think they’re 
getting a fair chance to win” to 
“It’s addictive.” Most people play 
for competition, amusement, re¬ 
laxation and a challenge. As Ray 
Eubank puts it, “I play video games 
for fun and action... and to win, of 
course.” 
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Coretta King inspires Tylerites to become leaders 


Darlene Pinkerton 
Staff Writer 

Civil Rights Activist Coretta 
Scott King told more than 1,000 
Tylerites that they have a respon¬ 
sibility to be leaders. Voted one of 
25 Most Influential Women in 
America,” King said although she 
is happy with Bill Clinton’s elec¬ 
tion, “The worst mistake we can 
make is to hope a dream will be 
fulfilled after one election.” 

“It is up to us to keep the 
president honest and respectful,” 
King said only days after the No¬ 
vember election. 

“J.F.K ( John F. Kennedy) 
was important, but it took an 
M.L.K (Martin Luther King Jr.) to 
bring an America forward,” she 
said as capacity audience at 



Caldwell Auditorium burst into 
applause. 

King recalled the extensive 
opposition MLK Jr. faced as he 
tried to persuade the President to 
urge Congress to pass the Civil 
Rights Bill in 1964. She said her 
husband referred to the bill as the 
“Second American Revolution.” 

“Great leadership needs en¬ 
couragement from the people,” she 
said. 

King inspired the audience 
of mostly African-Americans 
students and adults that young 
people must be open to social 
change. 

“If you don’t take a chal¬ 
lenge to lead, who will?” she asked. 
“Never doubt you can’t make a 
social change,” King said. 


"The worst mistake we can make is to hope a 
dream will he fulfilled after one election," she 
said. "It is up to us to keep the president 
honest and respectful." 


King reminded the audience 
of the positive influence that col¬ 
lege students had on the Civil 
Rights Movement and in de¬ 
nouncing the Vietnam War. 

She made an effort to clear 
up the misconception of the Mar¬ 
tin Luther King Jr. holiday. 

“It was never meant to be a 
black holiday,” she said. 

King wants the nation to be 
aware of her husband accom¬ 
plishments and raise cultural 
awareness among blacks. 


“Don’t ever forget it was 
the 15th of January Martin Luther 
King Jr. was bom,” King said. 

The holiday is celebrated 
on the thirdMonday in January 
because it was the only day Presi¬ 
dent Ronald Reagan would allow, 
King said jokingly. Shesaid she 
knew Reagan did not approve of 
the observance, but he made it a 
holiday. “Bless his heart,” she 
said. 

King told the audience time 
has come for another movement. 


miNews Brief sum* 


In celebration of the 1963 March 
on Washington, D.C., King and 
her organization will have a march 
and celebration in Washington, 
D.C.sometime this year. 

“This time we are going 
back,” she said. “The principles 
that Martin Luther King Jr.’s 
dream was based on are just as 
revelant today as in the 60s, and 
thousands of years later,” King 
said. 

King said race relations in 
America are still suffering. That is 
the most dominant problem we 
face today. 

“Not only does it (racism) 
hurt blacks and white people, it 
divides us all,” King said. “Better 
educated people is the only way 
we can overcome.” 



Graduation deadline nears 

The deadline for applying for spring graduation is 
March 1, just 10 days from now. 

Applicants must pay a fee of $ 15 to cover cap, gown, 
diploma and diploma cover. The fee must be paid when the 
student applies for degree or certificate in the registrar’s 
office. 

“If a student does not wish to participate in the 
ceremony, the fee is still required in the registrar’s office by 
March 1," Registrar's Staff Technician Denny Yarbrough 
said. 

The commencement ceremonies will be May 15 in 
Wagstaff Gymnasium. 

Snow skiing class to begin 

Snow skiing courses for beginners or those who want 
to refine their skills will be taught starting Saturday at the 
Lookout Mountain Family Fun Park on Texas Highway 69 
near Jacksonville, Public Information Director Betty Nelson 
said. 

The five-week course will end March 20. 

Classes will meet from 10-11 a.m. and 11 a.m. until 
noon Saturdays, Feb. 20 - March 20. 

The course costs $85 and all equipment will be 
provided. Students must be at least 10 years old. 

Conditioning, equipment, technique and ski eti¬ 
quette will be covered in the classes. 

For more information call the TJC Information Line, 
903X510-2249. 

Walter entertains students 

An estimated 150 TJC students listened to Rick 
Walter and his band on Feb. 2 in the Student Center. 

TJC was the second college for Walter to entertain 
this year. National Association of Campus Activities spon¬ 
sors his show. 

Walter, from West Palm Beach, Fla, has been 
singing publicly since he was five years old. 


Students do not listen to lectures, he said, so during 
the show I try to speak on topics such as parents and their 
children, racism and sharing. 

“I try to sing real songs about real life,” Walter said. 

During the inspirational show, the Gospel Choir 
sang “When You’ve Been Blessed, Pass it On” with 
Walter. 

“That’s what the show is about tonight. Pass it on,” 
Walter said. 

He focused on inspiring students. “You are not a 
failure. You can make it. If you fall, get up and try again,” 
Walter said. “Focus on the positive and good things in life 
and not the negative.” 

“I want to be an inspirational type of show that can 
inspire and cross ethnic boundaries,” he said. 

Poetry deadline nears 

March 31 is the deadline for entering the North 
American Open Poetry Contest, open to everyone. The 
contest offers $ 12,000 in prizes to more than 250 poets. All 
poems entered also have a chance to be published in a 
hardbound anthology, saidContest Spokesperson Cynthia 
Stevens. 

Entry is free . Those interested may send one original 
poem of no more than 20 lines to the National Library of 
Poetry, 11419 Cronridge Dr., P.O. Box 704-XC, Owings 
Mills, MD 21117. They should include the poet’s name 
and address at the top of the page. 

Extravaganza raises funds 

Performing arts students presented Extravaganza III 
last weekend in Wise Auditorium to raise funds for the TJC 
Foundation. 

The Extravaganza featured the Apache Belles, 
Apache Jazz Band, Harmony and Understanding, Cham¬ 
ber Singers, Concert Chorus and dance, speech and theatre 
students. 

The Foundation funded the show. Income from the 


show will go back into the Foundation, which pays for 
some scholarships and student trips. 

One trip will be April 1 when the Apache Band, 
Apache Belles and the singing ensemble Harmony and 
Understanding will go to Washington, D.C. to participate 
in the Cherry Blossom Festival. 

New creativity class offered 

“Expanding the Creative Potential” is a new class to 
be offered from 5:30 to 7 p.m. four Mondays beginning 
March 1 in Genecov Arts and Science Building. Art 
Instructor David Murray will teach this class designed for 
both artists and non-artists. The course costs $21. 

Murray’s ‘Tractor Series” was shown in Wise Cul¬ 
tural Arts Center last fall. Murray’s work is on exhibit in a 
gallery in Boston, Mass. 

In the course he will encourage creative growth and 
help students explore perceptions and expectations of 
creativity. 

Senate sponsors movies 

The Student Activities Office sponsors movies at 7 
p.m. and 9 p.m. every Monday in Apache Rooms 3 and 4. 

“Current video releases are shown on a 15-foot 
screen with a video projection system,” Student Activities 
Director Scott Nalley said. 

The$l admission covers the ticket and a token. One 
token will buy popcorn and a soft drink. Students can save 
tokens and use two for admission. 

‘The atmosphere at the showings is relaxed. Patrons 
can bring their own food and drink and can even bring their 
own pillows to stretch out,” Nalley said. 

“Suggestions for future showings are welcome and 
are usually obtained by student surveys during the show¬ 
ings,” Nalley said. 

A poster of the movie being shown each week can be 
found on the second floor of the Student Center next to the 
student post office boxes. 
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Hawkins unveils 2001vision to trustees. Foundation 

6 R's plan envisions more students, larger plant, revised finance 


Jeremy Coe 
Staff Writer 

TJC President Dr. Ray¬ 
mond M. Hawkins unveiled an 
extensive long-range plan, 
“Project 2001: A Vision for TJC 
in the New Century,” to “reshape” 
the college last Thursday at a 
meeting of the Trustees and TJC 
Foundation boards. 

Two years of work by fac¬ 
ulty and independent analyses 
developedthe plan to “paint a pic¬ 
ture of the future of the college,” 


Hawkins said. 

Hawkins explained to the 
group of approximately 300 what 
he called the “six R’s”: revised 
mission statement, revamped 
educational program, reconfigured 
student population, revitalized 
faculty resource, renovated 
physical plant and restructured fi¬ 
nancial support. 

The plan is an outgrowth of 
a comprehensive review of TJC 
seven years ago. 

The plan is behind schedule 


because of dramatic cuts in state 
funds during the 1980s. Hawkins 
said state funding has fallen from 
73 percent of the TJC budget in 
1983 to less than 50 percent in 
1993. 

If current funding is contin¬ 
ued, TJC’s appropriations for 
1994-1995 biennium wouldbe$25 v 
million. 

Funding options being con¬ 
sidered are increasing the local 
tax rate, student fees and tuition. 

Hawkins said the plan is a 


'K2' to open theater season tomorrow 


The spring theater season 
will open this week with "K2" and 
include the musical “Oklahoma” 
and other plays. The Floating 
Theater Series will beginwith 
shows at 4 p.m. tomorrow and 7 
p.m.Saturday with ‘’K2”. Patrick 
Meyers wrote this play and Re¬ 
becca Faulds, part-time speech and 
theater instructor, will direct it. 

The play takes place on the 
world’s largest mountain, as best 
friends Harold and Taylor, played 
by sophomores Danny Adams and 
Kevin Westbrook, face testsof both 
their friendship and their will to 
survive. Performances are free 


and open to the public. 

Performances of ‘’Okla¬ 
homa” will begin at 7:30 p.m. 
March 4-6 in Wise Auditorium. 
Dr. David Crawford , speech and 
theater director, and Cheryl 
Rogers, music and dance director, 
will direct. Chris Irwin is assistant 
director. Mike Hickman as Curly 
and Tanya Sims as Laurey are the 
main characters. 

Tickets cost $3 in the Wise 
Cultural Arts Center. The box 
office is open 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Monday through Friday. Richard 
Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein 


wrote the musical, which portrays 
tum-of-the-century Oklahoma and 
the escapades of local residents. 

Vic Siller, speech and the¬ 
ater instructor will direct ‘’Some¬ 
things Afoot.” Auditions will be 
open to students. Tentative audi-. 
tions are March 8, with call backs 
March 9. Tickets will cost $1 for 
TJC students and $3 for non-stu¬ 
dents at the Wise Center box office. 
Peformances begin at 7:30 p.m., 
except for a 2 p.m. Sunday mati¬ 
nee, April 29-May 4 in Jean 
Browne Theater. This play is a 
combination mystery, musical and 
comedy. 


working documentby design and 
purpose. We didn ’ t want to present 
a final plan, but we want your 
input.” 

The new mission statement 
says TJC will “maintain a high 
standard of excellence in educa¬ 
tion, create an environment in 
which development of human 
potential is the highest priority” 
and “offer open access and equal 
opportunity for all qualified stu¬ 
dents.” 

The plan also says TJC will 
“meet the needs of business and 
industry for competency in a global 
marketplace” and “provide service 
to the community and opportunity 
for lifelong learning.” 

“These programs are aimed 
atreal people, teachers,” Hawkins 
said. “The revamped educational 
program is at the heart of the en¬ 
terprise.” 

Committees of instructors 
are preparing the new curriculum 
emphasizing such topics as ethics, 
human resource maximization, 
expanding arts and technology. 

“We want to see a computer 
on every faculty desk and in every 
classroom,” Hawkins said. 

Independent study projec¬ 
tions of a reconfigured student 


population predict increases in the 
numbers of women, lifelong 
learners, part-time students, mi¬ 
norities and the multi-disadvan¬ 
taged. 

“We will be more diverse 
technically, racially and in age,” 
Hawkins said. “There will be more 
that are handicapped and have 
limitations — we have a responsi¬ 
bility to provide for them.” 

Hawkins expects enroll¬ 
ment per semester to reach 11,000 
by 2003. 

Plans for revitalizing the 
faculty include hiring fewer part- 
time instructors, raising salaries, 
retraining and rewarding excel¬ 
lence. 

Completion of the White 
Administrative Services Center 
this spring will lead to the next 
step in the renovation of the physi¬ 
cal plant. Office spaces in Jenkins 
Hall currently for administration 
will be converted to classrooms to 
accommodate growing enroll¬ 
ment. 

Hawkins said renovation of 
existing buildings such as Jenkins, 
Potter and Wise are priorities, but 
future building plans could include 
parking garages and a residence 
hall. 


Uideo Series 


Feb. 22 Responding to the Handicapped 

People First: Serving and Employing 
People with Disabilities 
Dyslexia has a Face 


March 1 
March 8 
March 15 

March 29 


Where There's a will. There's an A 
Stress Management 
You and Yours: Improving and Un¬ 
derstanding Relationships 
Self Esteem 


These videos will run from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. every day outside 
of support services in Rogers Student Center. 
Admission is free and open to all. 


Don't Pay That 
Ticket!! 

Take Defensive Driving 

Catfish King 2001 WSW Loop 323 

Free Lunch!! 

Classes held every Saturday 


Tutorial Labs 

Chemistry Lab 

Monday 12:30- 4 p.m. G-202 
Math Labs 

Monday 1-6 p.m., Potter -001 
Tuesday 1-6 p.m. Potter -001 
Wednesday 1-8 p.m. Potter -001 

Computer Science Tutorial Lab 

Pritle Tech 315 

MTW 2-9 Sat 1-4 

Thurs 3-8 

Fri -1-5 Sun 2-5 
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Deaf cymbalist demonstrates 'can do' attitude 


Freshman John Robert Wise 
is one of the Apache Band drum¬ 
mers. That’s not unusual except 
that John has been deaf since he 
was six months old. 

Wise could have attended 
colleges for the deaf in New York 
or Washington D.C. where he 
could have studied tuition free, 
but he chose TJC so he could be in 
the Band, where he plays the cym¬ 
bals. 

“I have enjoyed being apart 
of the Apache Punch Drum line 
this year. I plan to try out for either 
the snare drum or the quints next 
year,” Wise said. 

He plays by watching the 
other percussionists or paying at¬ 
tention to the band director and 
drum majors. Wise, in his ninth 
year on a drumline, began playing 
during middle school. 

To help him understand his 
instructors in other classes, an in¬ 
terpreter accompanies him . Still 
an undecided major, Wise is 
thinking about either business or 
veterinary medicine. After TJC he 


will attend another college that 
fits his major and can accept his 
disabilities. 

The 21-year-old graduated 
from Grand Saline High School. 
He was in special ed classes dur¬ 
ing his freshman and sophomore 
years, but that did not work out. 

“I preferred to be in hearing 
classes because all my life has 
been spent with hearing people,” 
he said. 

His TJC classes are all hear¬ 
ing classes. Toughest for him is 
English. 

“Most of the time, deaf 
people miss many words that 
hearing people learn,” he said. He 
is not used to the structured sen¬ 
tences that English requires. 

Wise is impressed with the 
support he gets from instructors 
and counselors here. “The teach¬ 
ers sometimes give me more time 
to take notes,” he said. 

Some other important sup¬ 
port has come from his parents. 
“They are very supportive of me 
and my deaf brother because they 




SFA 

in East Texas 

Programs for prospective 
SFA students, parents, 
college counselors and 
friends of the University 


Best Western Inn, Longview 
Tuesday, March 2,1993 

Sheraton Hotel, Tyler 
Tuesday, March 9,1993 

Both programs beginat 7 p.m. 


RSVP to the Office of Admissions 
1-800-259-9-SFA 

Stephen F. Austin State University 
Nacogdoches, Texas 


% 





John Robert Wise 

are very understanding about 
deafness. They treat us like nor¬ 
mal hearing people.” 

Wise lives in Tyler and 
works at McDonalds as a cook. 
He enjoys spending time with his 
friends, in church activities, prac¬ 
ticing drums, and skiing-every- 
thing an average young adult en¬ 
joys. More than anything though, 


TJC NEWS 
CLASSIFIEDS 
510-2299 


Looking for Scholarships, 
Grants, Student Loans? 
We can guarantee 
Financial Aid. 

Call Grants Express at 
1-800-727-2258 


J 


TYPING 

AND 

RESUME 

SERVICE 

597-5479 


For sale: 

286 IBM compatible, 
keyboard, 12 MH, IMG 
memory, 20 MG 
harddrive, EGA monitor, 
printer, 
593-5904 


Cruise Ships 
Now Hiring 

Earn $2,000+/month + 
world travel (Hawaii, 
Mexico, the Caribean, etc.) 
Holiday, Summer and 
Career employment 
available. 

No experience necessary. 
For employment program 
call 

1-206-634-0468 ext. C5830 


Wise enjoys helping people and 
hopes to someday be able to coun¬ 
sel the deaf. 

“They need a counselor who 
knows sign language,” he said. “I 
can do anything and other deaf 
people can too.” 

Wise plans to prove just that 
by graduating and going to work. 

“I was excited about return¬ 
ing to school because I wanted to 
get a start on my goals, showing 
hearing people that the deaf can 
do anything that they want.” 

In the meantime, Wise’s 
hearing has begun to improve, 
thanks to some special hearing 
aids that allow him to hear certain 
noises. 

“I have thought for many 
years that I will be able to hear 
normal again soon because my 
hearing has improved a little bit 
every year,” he said. 

He believes technology will 
continue to improve. He hopes 
that in the near future, successful 
hearing transplants will eliminate 
deafness in children. 


404 young women 
consider careers 

The first “Expanding 
Your Horizon 55 in science and 
mathematics career confer¬ 
ence drew 404 sixth, seventh 
and eighth grade young 
women to campus Saturday. 
TJC and the American Asso¬ 
ciation of University Women 
sponsored the eventwhich 
includedworkshops, Staff 
Writer Leslie Fossey said. 

Kate Morgan, applica¬ 
tions physicist for the Super¬ 
conducting Super Collider, 
was keynote speaker. Ex¬ 
perts ranging from crimi¬ 
nologists to zoologists led 
workshops. 

“I really felt like ev¬ 
eryone had a good time, 55 
Fossey said, "and all the 
workshops seemed to be en¬ 
joyed. 55 

Next year’s conference 
is already being planned be¬ 
cause the event was more 
successful than anyone had 
speculated, Fossey said. She 
is on the steering committee. 


Deadline nears for scholarships 


Students who want scholar¬ 
ships for the 1993-94 year should 
pick up an application this week at 
the Financial Aid officebecause 
application deadline is March 1. 

Candice Gamer, assistant 
director of student financial aid 
and scholarships, encourages stu¬ 
dents to apply. Between 1,200 
and 1,500 students get scholar¬ 
ships here a year. 

Checks were issued beginning 
Monday for students who already 
have scholarships. They may be 
picked up at the Financial services 
office in Jenkins Hall. 

Students who did not use 
the full amount of their Pell Grant 


checks should begin checking 
bulletin boards in mid-March for 
specific times to pick up their 
checks. The checks will be issued 
at the financial services office. 

About 2,000 students 
recieve Pell Grants, Gamer said. 

Stafford Loan checks began 
to be issued Jan.l 1, and will con¬ 
tinue the rest of the semester. The 
evaluation only takes a few weeks 
before students are notified 
whether they are accepted 

.’’Students can apply for a 
loan at any time,” Gamer said. 
Local bank lenders will cash these 
checks, although some may charge 
a small fee. 


Now organizing for women 

Golden Z Club 

Would you like to join a community 
service club dedicated to improving 
opportunities for women and 
encouraging young leaders? 

Contact Adriana Stanley 
in Support Services in the Student 
Center 

or call 510-2395 by Feb. 26 
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Russian poet to present work 


Russian poet Yevgeny Yevtushenko 
will present his works on Thursday, Feb. 25 
at 11:15 a.m. and 7 p.m. in the Apache 
Rooms of Rogers Student Center. Admis¬ 
sion is free, with a reception following the 
evening performance. 

Classes and other groups that would 



Yevgeny Yevtushenko 


like to attend may reserve seats by signing 
up in the Humanities Office in Jenkins 104. 
Those interested may call at 510-2548. 

Part-time speech and theater instruc¬ 
tor Kathy Schlottach will read 
Yevtushenko’s poems. 

Yevtushenko is an author of 42 books 
of poetry, many translated into English. He 
is perhaps best known for his poem “Babi 
Yar," a moving work against anti-Semitism 
that honors the approximately 40,000 Jews 
slain during World War II by the Nazis in a 
ravine near Kiev in the Ukraine. This poem, 
written in 1961, became the basis for Rus¬ 


sian composer Shostakovich’s “13th Sym¬ 
phony” and was chosen for the monument 
erected in 1991 to honor the dead. 

An outspoken critic of the Soviet 
government, Yevtushenko was expelled 
from school at 14 and thrown out of 
Komsomol, the Young Communist League, 
when he was 24. In 1957 he met his first 
American friends at the American national 
exhibition in Moscow. 

Yevtushenko first visited the United 
States in 1966 as a tourist. He has spent his 
life trying to follow his own words, “A poet 
in Russia is more than a poet...” by speaking 
out for freedom and human rights. 

During the coup which ended the 
Soviet Union in August, 1991, he was in¬ 
side the Russian parliament with Boris 
Yeltsin and the revolutionaries. From the 
balcony he recited a new poem dedicated 
to the defenders of democracy. 

That year, the American Jewish Na¬ 
tional Committee awarded him with a 
medal for his activities in protecting human 
rights. 

Yevtushenko is a visiting professor 

Oklahoma this year. In addition to teach¬ 
ing, he is traveling widely in the United 
States, performing his works and meeting 
people. 

Yevtushenko's appearances in Tyler 
are co-sponsored by members and 
congregants of Congregation Ahavath 
Achim and Congregation Beth El, B'Nai 
BRith Lodge 347, Tyler Jewish Federated 
Welfare Board as well as Tyler Junior Col¬ 
lege. 

For more information, call Linda 
Zeigler, journalism program director, at 
510-2335 or the the TJC Information Line, 
510-2249. 



Photo by Lewis Keener 

TRANQUILITY - The winter sun shadows bare branches in front of Vaughn 
Conservatory. 


Updike 

continued from page 2 his parents’ di¬ 
vorce. I remember almost feeling guilty 
for not feeling bad. In fact, at times, I was 
almost happy about it. But in retrospect I 
realize I was really numb. Neither I nor 
Andrew felt anything at all about the 
situation. It wasn’t until years later that I 
learned that was a defense mechanism. 

Sometimes, when I hear a song from 
that era or read a book like this one that 
stirrs a memory from that time, I am 
overcome with a bitter-sweet sense of 
loss. I’m compelled to watch the memo¬ 
ries in my mind’s eye like one is com¬ 
pelled to watch a sad, old movie, one that 
always makes you cry at the end, no 
matter how many times you see it. It’s as 
if, as an adult, I can feel the sadness I was 
unable to then. Some of our generation 
have been undone by this realization. 

While the divorce-remarriage trend 
may have been damaging to some, it was 
not altogether bad. Surely among the mul¬ 


titudes of divorces during the 70s were 
legions of women escaping abusive mar¬ 
riages who would have suffered in silence 
for the rest of their lives. 

Updike points out that, in the old 
days, people thought suffering was good 
for you and being happy was not especially 
important. “We were miserable and we 
liked it that way,” seemed to be the mindset. 
The divorce rush of the 70s changed all that. 
It at least gave people a choice, a choice I ’ m 
glad my daughters have. 

But if we are going to look upon 
divorce less seriously we should also take a 
much more solemn view of the institution 
of marriage. Some people take marriage so 
lightly, they will get married on the week¬ 
end for something to do. I know of one 
women in her 30 who has married six times. 
How many times can you promise to love 
and honor until death do you part in a single 
decade and still be taken seriously? At least 
six, I guess. 

Updike’s characters jump in and out 
of bed with other character’s spouses or ex¬ 


spouses almost indiscriminantly. In 
Updike’s usual style he describes these 
liaisons vividly. Jerry Falwell and his 
bunch of fanatics would have the book 
banned before you could say “Farenheit 
451,” if it were up to them. Thank God it’s 

not_yet. Nevertheless, this book is not 

for kids or the faint-hearted. 

Updike compares the sexual atti¬ 
tudes of the 70s with the terror of AIDS 
today. The comparison is insightful and 
poignant. Updike says that in the far-off 
days of the Ford Administration any man 
and woman, alone in a room with a lock 
on the door were almost duty bound to.. 
. .well, you get the idea. 

Updike fans will probably like this 
book. If you don’t like him, this book 
won’t change your opinion. It is interest¬ 
ing and humorous in places ,wordy and 
pretentious in others. It is far from the best 
book I’ve ever read, even skipping as I did 
a lot of the Buchanan parts. But if you are 
a child of the 70s it will no doubt bring 
back memories, fond or otherwise. 


Blood drive draws 
small turnout 

The Spring Blood Drive was held 
Feb.15-16 in Apache Room 1. A critical 
shortage of blood at S tewart Regional B lood 
Center prompted the drive. 

A total of 38 donors showed giving 
approximately 35 pints of blood, far short 
of the lOOpints needed, said Stewart Worker 
Donna Hughes. 

Due to the critical blood shortage, 
another drive has been scheduled for May 
3-4. Enough time will have lapsed for those 
who donated this time to donate again. 

Lyon to complete 
Encounter Series 

Eugene Lyon, the renown archaeolo¬ 
gist and author of “Search for the 
Motherlode of the Atocha,” will speak at 
9:50 March 4 in Jean Browne Theatre. 
Admission is free. 

Lyon’s presentation is the last in the 
Encounter series. 
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Tobacco dangers 
threaten everyone 


The American Cancer 
Society estimates about 50 million 
Americans are smokers and 38 
million used to be. 

Tobacco smoke contains 
more than 4,700 chemical com¬ 
pounds, including ammonia, ar¬ 
senic, benzene, carbon monoxide, 
formaldehyde, hydrogen cyanide, 
nicotine, sulfur dioxide and vinyl 
chloride. 

The Environmental Pro¬ 
tection Agency treats these com¬ 
pounds much as they do emis¬ 
sions by toxic waste dumps and 
chemical plants. They are hazard¬ 
ous not only to the environment, 
but, more importantly, to non- 
smokers. 

Passive smoke puts 
nonsmokers at increased risk for 
many diseases, including heart 
disease. It also aggravates asth¬ 
matic conditions and impairs blood 
circulation. 

Approximately 434,000 
were expected to die in 1992 due 
to tobacco-related diseases. About 
146,000 of those will be cancer 
deaths. 

Smoking is responsible 
for 90 percent of lung cancer cases 
among men, and 79 percent of 
those among women. Overall, 87 
percent of those who die with this 
disease were smokers. 

Lung cancer has a five- 
year survival rate of only 13 per¬ 
cent, regardless of the stage when 
it is diagnosed. If detected when it 
is still localized, the rate increases 
to 41 percent, but few (18 percent) 
lung cancers are detected early. 

Smoking has been 
known to cause cancers of the 
mouth, pharynx, larynx, esopha¬ 


gus, pancreas, cervix, kidney and 
bladder. All cancers have a five- 
year survival rate of about 51 per¬ 
cent. 

The ACS estimates the 
probability of dying in the next 17 
years for men to be: 

• age 40,11 percent risk 
for smokers; 5 percent risk for 
nonsmokers 

• age 50,27 percent risk 
for smokers; 11 percent risk for 
nonsmokers 

• age 65,68 percent risk 
for smokers; 46 percent risk for 
nonsmokers. 

Smoking is always 
spotlighted as harmful, but 
smokeless tobacco is just as 
harmful. 

Using smokeless tobacco 
diminishes the senses of taste and 
smell and increases dental prob¬ 
lems such as receding gums and 
tooth decay. It is also a leading 
cause of oral cancer. 

Those who decide to quit 
still have hope. According to the 
S urgeon General, all risks of death 
among former smokers drops soon 
after quitting and declines con¬ 
tinually for 10 to 15 years. After 
this length of time, death risk levels 
off about the same as for those 
who never smoked. 

A 1989 report by the 
Surgeon General estimates that, 
between 1964 and 1985, about 
750,000 smoking-related deaths 
were avoided or postponed be¬ 
cause smokers decided to quit 
smoking or never start. 

For more information on 
tobacco products and their effects, 
contact the American Cancer So¬ 
ciety at 597-1348. 


Smoking 

Continued from Page 1 

“If it is a first offense, I 
would try to work with them, but 
most people don’t do it intention¬ 
ally,” Muffoletto said. “If it be¬ 
came an issue, we would have 
them fined or either do some type 
of community service work.” 

The ordinance on campus is 
not unusual. Other public build¬ 
ings in Tyler allow smoking only 
in specific areas. 

No smoking is allowed 
within Mother Frances Hospital 
buildings, but there are designated 
smoking areas outside, Adminis¬ 


trative Secretary Teresa Poston 
said. 

The only designated smok¬ 
ing area for East Texas Medical 
Center is behind the main cafete¬ 
ria, Carroll Roge, assistant mar¬ 
keting director marketing, said. 

At the University of Texas 
Health Center at Tyler, no smok¬ 
ing is allowed in or within 150 feet 
of the buildings, except for one 
area outside the cafeteria, Bobby 
Burney, assistant news and infor¬ 
mation director, said. 

Texas College allows 
smoking outside only in desig¬ 
nated areas, and no smoking in¬ 
side buildings, according to 
Michael DeVaughn, director of 






Photo by Lewis Keener 

DOUGHNUTSIN THE LAWN- Despite the year round efforts by groundkeepers to keep the 
grounds growing with green grass, someone seems to be afraid of prosperity. 

Destructive, uncaring users ruin lawns 


Angela Hudson 
and Lewis Keener 
Staff Writers 

If the grass could speak, stu¬ 
dents might hear “Don’t tread on 
me!” Spring is almost here, yet 
many spots around campus, mostly 
around Potter Hall and the Li¬ 
brary, will be bare because the 
grass is already dead. 

A network of sidewalks gives 
access to all the buildings but many 
campus residents apparently find 
this too difficult to use. So they 
cut across the lawn. 

Landscaping and campus 
lawn maintenance is a full- time 
job without the extra work of 
picking up cigarette butts and trash. 

The No.l problem is mainly 


institutional research and ad¬ 
vancement. 

The University of Texas at 
Tyler allows no smoking in build¬ 
ings, but smoking is permitted 
any where outside, Administrative 
Secretary Jane Luman said. 

Students in the Tyler Inde¬ 
pendent School District cannot 
smoke on campus, but faculty and 
staff can smoke in designated 
areas inside buildings, a secre¬ 
tary in the TISD Administrative 
office. 

Chances of TJC becoming 
completely smoke-free in the fu¬ 
ture will depend on a combination 
of concerns from students, faculty 
and staff. 


trash left around campus even 
though the maintenance staff has 
put trash cans in every possible 
convenient spot. 

We have guys come in an 
hour early in the mornings, one 
guy come in on the weekends and 
one guy during school hours busily 
patrolling for trash, Physical Plant 
Director Bill Parker said. 

"Just be a little more cautious 
about what you do with the trash,” 
Landscaping Technician Leroy 
Terry said. 

Students who complain of not 
enough trash cans and ash trays 
may be pleased to know TJC just 
spent $10,000 on this problem. 

“If the students would just 
pick up what they use,” Terry said. 
This is one of the best kept cam¬ 
puses of all those he has visited. 
Just remembering to pick up after 
yourself is the key issue, he said. 

Landscaping crews planted 
42 flats of Majestic pansies around 
campus buildings including Re¬ 
gional Development Training 
Center. Many plants in flower 
boxes around Potter Hall’s east 
entrance are dead from the pollu¬ 
tion of trash and cigarette butts. 
The pansies cost $453.60. 

“With this kind of money 
spent, just think about how much 
itcosts to maintain the entire cam¬ 
pus,” Terry said. The landscape 
technicians who keep lawns and 
flower beds are other expenses. 

The landscaping technicians 


staff includes: Arthur Hartfield, Joe 
Hampton and Ron Looney. 

The landscaping, equipment, 
personnel and time factors involved 
in maintaining this campus are 
costly but worth it 

“I had a guy here from Dallas 
who said he has been on three dif¬ 
ferent campuses and says this is the 
prettiesthe’sseen,” Parker said. “I 
definitely take that as a compli¬ 
ment.” 

Parker said 10 tons of fertil- 
izerat$196a ton are spread yearly. 
This fall and winter 60 bags of rye 
grass at $20 a bag were seeded. 
With the amount of money spent it 
is understandable why crews are 
not happy with how some students 
and faculty treat the grounds. 

“The crews do a damn 
fine job with the work they do,"he 
said referring to the groundkeepers ’ 
performance under the supervision 
of Preston Scott. "It’s a shame to 
see some of it go to waste,” 

At one time signs were placed 
around the grass areas asking 
people to use the sidewalks, “and I 
do believe they did work for 
awhile,” Parker said. 

Later people just ignored 
them, just taking the quickest route 
to their destination. 

Two ugly spots now adorn 
the Potter Hall lawns where a car 
was used to cut doughnuts in the 
grass,creating more eyesores. 
“Yeah, that’s a pretty cute little 
stunt they pulled,” Parker said. 
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A SWING AND A MISS- Catcher John Coroneos takes a swing 
at one but receives a strike instead at the Apache baseball teams' 
first home opener in 15 years. They lost the doubleheader to No. 
1 ranked Blinn College. 


No.l Blinn takes Apaches at home 


Jennifer Garrett 
Staff Writer 

Baseball is back at TJC. 

The team in their first home 
game drew the No. 1 ranked Blinn 
Buccaneers. 

They downed the TJC 
Apaches, 5-0 and 14-3, in a 
doubleheader Feb. 9 at Mike 
Carter Field before an estimated 
crowd of 100. 

Despite two outstanding 
double plays in the third and fourth 
innings and a couple of other ex¬ 
citing plays in the second game, 
the Apaches were still unable to 
pull out a win. Apache catcher 
John Coroneos caught Blinn’s fifth 
batter trying to steal a base during 


the fifth. Right fielder Ben 
Bronsons’ exciting catch made the 
third out in the top of the seventh. 

“We have a lot more (games) 
to play and that’s what we are 
looking forward to,” Apache cen¬ 
ter fielder Chris Cloninger said. 
“We definitely came out to win.” 

Despite the two losses, the 
Apaches don’t expect to get com¬ 
fortable with losing, Baseball 
Coach Jon Groth said. 

With pitching problems and a 
couple of defensive errors, the 
Apaches plan to learn from the 
experience and look forward to 
the rest of the season, he said. 

With the help of the Tyler 
Baseball Commission in renovat¬ 
ing the Mike Carter Field located 
at 717 Fair Park Drive, TJC now 


has a quality field to play on, Groth 
said. 

Apache baseball is another 
way for the college’s name to get 
around the state. 

“Baseball adds to the total 
package as an institution and I’m 
pleased to be a part of it,” Groth 
said. One goal Groth has is to put 
forth an excellent reflection of 
TJC. 

“The media has been real 
good. The more visible we are,” 
Groth said, “it gives the commu¬ 
nity a sense of where we are and 
what we are doing.” 

Groth purposely set up a dif¬ 
ficult schedule. "I think we arc 
going to surprise some folks and 
we are goi ng to be able to com¬ 
pete with them," he said. 


Apaches edge Angelina Roadrunners 


Sophomore guard George 
Butler buried some key free throws 
in the final minute to preserve an 
85-82 Apaviie victory over 
Angelina College. 

Up 42-40 to begin the second 
half, the Apaches exploded as 
Butler flew in for a dunk. Team¬ 
mate Joe Wilbert answered with a 
power jam and Russell Watson 
showed finesse with a three- 
pointer from the baseline. 

The lead stayed at nine despite 
an ill-advised technical foul on 
Wilbert for unsportsmanlike con¬ 
duct. 

, Angelina slowly cut the lead 


to eight. 

Sensing danger, Apache 
Coach Roy Thomas called a 
timeout to regroup his team. 

Unfortunately, the Roadrun¬ 
ners used the timeout more effec¬ 
tively, tying the game at 68-68 
with seven minutes left to play. 

At the two-minute mark, 
Butler scored on a low-post move 
and drew a foul in the process. 
After the three-point play, the 
Apaches tried to move into a delay 
game. 

The plan almost backfired as 
Angelina cut the lead to one be¬ 


fore Butler iced the game on the 
charity stripe. 

The start of the game featured 
the team at their best and worst. 
Great defense and balanced sor¬ 
ing gave the Apaches a quick lead 
while uncontrolled play, frequent 
fouls and a technical foul on Tho¬ 
mas put the Roadrunners on top. 

TJC returned to good form 
before halftime and went in with a 
42-40 lead. The game ended with 
some pressure shots from Butler. 

The win gives TJC an overall 
record of 11-10 (10-9 in confer¬ 
ence) and the loss sets Angelina 
back 15-6 (12-5 in conference). 


Despite halftime lead 

Apache Ladies lose to Panola, 89-72 


David Shaver 
Staff Writer 

Under the direction of Assis¬ 
tant Coach Kimberly Sebek, the 
Apache Ladies played even for 30 
minutes against Panola College 
before losing the game down the 
stretch. 

Despite the absence of Head 
Coach Charles Mancil, TJC hung 
on until Fillies’ point guard 
Michelle Farlow finished a three- 
point play to spark a 7-0 run en 
route to an 89-72 victory over the 
Ladies. 

After the run, Sebek called a 
timeout with TJC down 62-69. 
The timeout did not seem to affect 
Panola, as the lead jumped to 10. 

With about five minutes left, 
the Ladies tried to create some 
turnovers with a full court press. 


Ladies tried to bomb 
their way to victory, 
but.. .attempts were 
off target. 

The pressure produced a couple of 
turnovers, but few points. 

As time wound down the 
Ladies tried to bomb their way to 
victory but the three-pointattempts 
were a little off target. 

The Ladies had started the 
game looking a little sluggish, and 
their slow start gave Panola a 14- 
6 cushion five minutes into the 
game. Two consecutive lay-ups 
put the Fillies ahead 18-10. 

The home team finally got 
things going as guard Monica 


Foster drove the length of the court 
for a lay-up. Forward Paula Tho¬ 
mas collected a steal and followed 
Foster’s example with her own 
bucket. 

A basket by Ladies’ center 
Sholonda Bascom made the score 
27-26. Bascom also collected a 
three-pointplay before leaving the 
game with three personal fouls. 
Even without their center, the 
Ladies went into the locker room 
with a 37-35 lead. 

The start of the second half 
produced little action as both teams 
came out cold. Panola scored first 
early into the half to tie the game. 

TJC jumped ahead 45-39 
before the Fillies went on a 9-1 
run and 49-46 lead. The Ladies 
tied the game at 62-62 before 
Panola took the lead for good. 


Deadline nears for intramural tourney 

March 10 is the last day to register for the intramural 3-on-3 
basketball tournament. The tournament will be from 9 a.m to 5 p.m. 
March 13 in the HPE Center. 

Each team can have up to five players, and all must be TJC 
students. Student ID’S will be required. 

The tourney will have a women’s competition if at least two 
teams enter. Top team members will win individual trophies. 

To enter, go to the HPE Center and fill out an entry form. No 
entry fee is required, HPE Manager Joe Wood said. 

TJC intramurals is breaking off from the University of Texas 
at Tyler program and will have its own program next semester. This 
spring, TJC will have only the basketball tournament and a softball 
tournament in April. 

For more information, students can contact Wood after March 1 
at 510-2557. 

Racquetball Club to compete regionally 

Club racquetball meets from 7 to 9 p.m. on Mondays and 
Wednesday nights to play on courts 1,2,9 and 10 in the HPE Center. 
Sponsor and coach Joe Wood said interested TJC students can 
come to the meetings for more information. 

The Club will compete in the South Central Regional 
Intercollegiate Tournament Feb. 26-28 in Oklahoma City. Both 
singles and doubles teams will compete against several Division 1 
NCAA schools, including Texas A&M University and the Univer¬ 
sity of Oklahoma. 



















